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Two of this month’s contributors to 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN are particular- 
ly well equipped to comment on to- 
day’s college students. 

Dr. David Riesman is one of our 
most distinguished social scientists 
whose concept of the “inner-direct- 
ed” and “outer-directed” man first 
developed in The Lonely Crowd 
(with Nathan Glazer and Reuel 
Denney) is widely used in current 
attempts to understand our culture. 
More recently his Constraint and 
Variety in American Education 
(University of Nebraska, 1956) has 
made another major contribution 
to educational theory. Originally 
trained as a lawyer, Dr. Riesman 
was a law clerk to Justice Brandeis 
and later deputy district attorney of 
New York County. He has been 
professor of social science at the 
University of Chicago and is pres- 
ently on the faculty at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Edward D. Eddy, SJr., is one 
of the younger educators helping to 
give new focus to the role of higher 
education in America. Educated at 
Cornell and Yale Divinity School, 
he was formerly associate diftector 
of Cornell United Religious Work. 
He is vice-president and prevost: of 
the University of New , Hampshire 
and active in the work of the Amér- 
ican Council on Education. His 
book, The College Influence on Stu- 
dent Character, is discussed in these 


pages. 
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Is the ‘“‘who am I’ theme misleading us? 


ONE OF THE HOTLY DEBATED STATEMENTS at a recent 
meeting of national student leaders (National Student 
Councils of the YMCA-YWCA) was thrown to the group 
by Harvey Cox. In a keynote address he declared it was 
high time that Student Christian Associations turned 
away from the “who am I” bit. The preoccupation with 
“discovering myself,” with “unmasking and revealing 
each other’s true and undisguised egos” is misleading us, 
he said. It is diverting our attention from the major ques- 
tion we have to ask ourselves as Christians. The Bible 
never asks, “who am I?” but “who will deliver me?” Mr. 
Cox reminded us of Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr’s comment 
that the basic question the Christian asks is not what 
must J do, or what must we do? It is: What is God doing? 

Does this mean that the “quest for authentic selfhood” 
is non-Christian by definition? 

These are serious questions to raise, especially at the 
beginning of an issue of The Intercollegian that invites 
us to look again at college students and the university 
world in our day. Is this just another excursion into “who 
am I” land? 

Many voices in the university world today are urging 
that “something be done” about higher education and 
about student life. Some would have us return to the hu- 
manities as the central core of all education; others urge 
that faculties “adjust” to the new utilitarian, vocational 
emphasis in higher education, and give the students what 
they want. They all point toward “something” that is 
urgently needed for our salvation. By inference at least, 
they are suggesting that there is something of ultimate 
value that, if we could somehow grasp it, would make a 
difference for us. 

Perhaps the greatest area of discussion among us is 
over the student himself. What is he like and what is hap- 
pening to him? Many see a passivity, a conformity, a 
security mindedness in today’s student that Dr. Clark 
Kerr calls “a kind of pre-organization man.”' He 
asks whether we ought perhaps to accept cultural ad- 
justment as the premium product in the university and 
forget about the value goals we have normally associated 
with liberal education. One of the signs of this “pre- 
organization man” student appears to be a preoccupation 
with grades, with getting by, with advancing toward eco- 
nomic and social security with the least amount of effort, 
consonant with “success.” The love of learning for its 
own sake, the productivity that comes from maximum 
expenditure of oneself in the intellectual endeavor seem 
too often missing and when they are present, to be evid- 
ences of a “rate-busting” attitude that is frowned upon 
by many students. 

Yet in seeming contradiction to this Dr. Edward D. 
Eddy’s study’ uncovered plenty of evidence that students 


were hungry for more demanding, more intellectually 
stimulating and challenging work in their college experi- 
ence. Is it because the faculty are a generation of “games- 
men,” as Dr. Riesman has suggested,’ “bright but un- 
convinced men who are erudite, but poor specimens of 
mankind” that students seem apathetic? 

Or, again, is it because the modern intellectual has lost 
his sense of vocation? (See Dr. De Boer’s statement on 
page 9). Whatever the reason, Dr. Riesman has sug- 
gested that “the greatest damage people can do them- 
selves in our society (is) never to allow themselves to 
care about their work.” 

“This is what the younger generation misses, and it is 
not quite made up for by the fact that they care about 
each other, because their caring about each other needs 
the variation or the dialectic of caring also about their 
work or something outside social relations, and this de- 
privation eventually takes its toll. . . . Society has to be 
re-organized because the positive qualities . . . decency, 
civic mindedness, a certain amount of freedom, a great 
deal of tolerance—these excellent qualities are not 
enough. . . . One can see in the plateau of the ‘good life’ 
which many Americans have obtained that more is still 
necessary.””* 

But what is the “more that is still necessary”? This 
brings us back to our original question. Where does the 
search for the “authentic self” lead us? Perhaps nowhere 
. . . unless we are able to see that the two questions “who 
am 1?” and “what is God doing?” are dynamically inter- 
related and, for the Christian, are always to be held to- 
gether in creative, though painful tension. Yet for thou- 
sands of our contemporaries—student and faculty alike, 
and maybe for us too, the biblical word is faint or mean- 
ingless. In a moving chapter in his book The New Being 
entitled “Is there any word from the Lord?” Paul Tillich 
says: “It is not easy to keep oneself open for a word from 
the Lord. And nobody can make it easier for us by giving 
us the direction in which to listen. No fixed place can be 
named, either in our religious tradition or in our cultural 
creations, or in the depth of our souls. But for this rea- 
son, no place is excluded from communicating to us a 
word from the Lord. It is always present and tries always 
to be perceived by us.” 

What is the “word from the Lord” that we are to re- 
ceive as those whose field of endeavor is in the university? 


JEAN M. WHITTET 


1 Spotlight on the College Student, page 20, American Council on 
Education 1959. 


2 The College Influence on Student Character, American Council 
on Education 1959. 


3 Spotlight on the College Student. 
4 Footnote—page 42 ibid. 








We are pleased to present this story of an unusual 
summer experience written by William S. Reed, a 
senior at Kenyon College. 


AT THE END of my sophomore year of college I was in 
a state of confusion. I had just finished studying Philos- 
ophy, Psychology, Religion, Political Science and Eco- 
nomics, but I sensed a lack of self-understanding. Hav- 
ing left the inspiring atmosphere of college, I dreaded 
the thought of my summer job. The recession had lim- 
ited the number of summer openings and I was forced 
to take an unattractive job as a mimeograph operator. 
Here I was faced with the cold reality of working with 
five elderly ladies on the mimeograph line. I feared I 
might fall into the decadent and complacent atmosphere 
of my job and lose all the intellectual stimulation I had 
acquired in school. My summer depended on the old 
ladies and I thought it would be boring and uninspiring. 

I was not sure how the old ladies would react to me 
and even less sure how I would react to them. For I was 
not sure of myself: my personality and outlook on life 
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had been altered so much that I did not know how I 
would respond to the new environment. College had 
filled me with the excitement of having my mind unbear- 
ably stimulated. I had an unlimited amount of confined 
energy which was craving to be released, but there was 
no satisfactory outlet. Plato, Aristotle, Darwin, Freud, 
Adam Smith, Lao-tse, and Descartes had captivated my 
mind, stimulated my thinking, and left me confused and 
frustrated. My beliefs and ideals had been challenged 
and I was no longer sure of what I believed, or why, 
and furthermore, what I believed today I might not be- 
lieve tomorrow. Each intellect I had studied had left his 
impression on me: each had opened new frontiers of 
thought, sometimes contrary to those I had only recently 
acquired, thus forcing me into the endless process of 
revaluation. 

In order to acquire a knowledge of the great thinkers 
and thus an understanding of what I believed to be the 
fundamental truth about mankind and life, I would have 
to think about and discuss the various ideas with intelli- 
gent and honest people. At school I did not have time 
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to think, so I had to wait for summer and hope that I 
would be put into an atmosphere that was conducive to 
thought and would thus help me attain self-realization. 

My first reaction to my job was disappointment and 
depression. I was to work in a hot, dismal little room 
jammed with mimeographing machines. A tiny oven, 
which was used for developing plates, kept the tempera- 
ture uncomfortable. The walls were prison gray; the 
floor, table, and chairs were all smeared with black print- 
ers’ ink. Aggie, Helen, Ann, Gracie, and Peggy were my 
fellow workers. All had a grand-maternal appearance 
and were very polite and quiet. They seemed almost 
afraid of me, for I was an outsider intruding upon their 
own little world where they had worked together for the 
past fifteen years. 


ways getting mixed up in war and dictatorships. I then 
mentioned Erich Fromm’s book Escape from Freedom 
and they became quite interested in what Fromm had to 
say. They asked me to bring the book to work. After 
they had all read it, we discussed it and they continued 
to talk about it for several weeks. From then on I knew 
my job would be easy for the girls were interested and 
anxious to learn more. 

Now I was ready to introduce my problems and ideas 
to see what their reaction would be. One day I brought 
Huckleberry Finn to work and began to read it during 
lunch. I read aloud the passage where King and Duke 
were tarred and feathered and run out of town. Huck 
then said that he thought people sure could be mean at 
times. I asked Peggy why she thought some people were 


ladies and a catalyst 


If this was to be my summer atmosphere, how could 
I relieve my intellectual frustration while working with 
five elderly ladies in a miserable mimeographing room? 
There was nothing I could do about my job; I needed 
the money and there was no alternative. Like it or not 
I was committed and I might as well make the most of 
the situation. 

The first step in my over-all plan was to gain accept- 
ance by my fellow workers and to prove to them that I 
was not an arrogant college student. I knew I could not 
attain my broader objectives without their acceptance. 
For three days therefore I purposely made stupid mis- 
takes: I jammed my machine; I turned up my machine 
so paper would fly all over the room; and I committed 
the greatest sin in mimeographing, I tore my stencils. 

Gracie, who worked beside me, would come over and 
show me my mistakes. I soon earned the title “boo-boo 
boy.” With each mistake the girls would laugh more and 
more, and at the same time become more friendly. Soon 
I was a member of the “15 years” club and thus suc- 
ceeded in my first objective: I was now an accepted mem- 
ber of the old ladies’ private little world. 

My next step was to find out what the girls were in- 
terested in and what their philosophies of life were. For 
the most part their conversation had been restricted to 
local gossip and news. However, one day during a coffee 
break Gracie did make the unusual statement that her 
husband was just a typical German, stubborn and ob- 
stinate. Helen then stood up and made the unexpected 
observation that we were all God’s children and we all 
belonged to the human race; therefore we were all alike 
—Germans, British, Swiss, or Americans. A heated and 
lively debate then developed, and finally resolved itself 
into the general question of why the Germans were al- 


mean. After much thought she said that she found people 
to be fundamentally good and that the only time she 
knew people to be mean was when they were with other 
people and did not think for themselves or when they 
were emotionally upset. The other girls joined in the dis- 
cussion. Each had a different reason behind her conclu- 
sion, but all agreed that people were fundamentally good 
and loving, although they were not sure why. 

Peggy, Helen, and Ann were very religious and fa- 
miliar with the Bible. We discussed St. Augustine and 
were puzzled by the paradox that he presented in the 
City of God. First he proves God is omnipotent and 
thus knows how we will act before we act, meaning in 
a sense we are pre-determined; yet at the same time he 
proves that God has given man a free will to choose his 
actions. 

At first we did not know how to attack this problem, 
but finally Peggy came up with a good answer. She said 
both arguments were valid. But we must assume that 
God has another dimension of thought unknown to us 
and it is beyond our capacity to understand certain meta- 
physical problems; therefore we must accept these things 
on faith alone. This we accepted as a pretty good answer. 

Our discussions became a regular event of the day. 
No longer did I have to introduce the topics for discus- 
sion—the girls took it upon themselves to do this. We 
discussed every aspect of life, from child and baby care 
to funerals, from philosophy to television, from govern- 
mental policies to sports, and the perennial favorites 
love, sex, and marriage. With the stimulus of the discus- 
sions I began to talk about the provocative books I had 
read. 1984, Animal Farm, and Darkness at Noon, were 
their favorites since we were discussing communism. 


continued on next page 
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Their area of interest had shifted from local affairs to 
national, for as soon as they understood what the news 
was about they became actively interested in it. They 
began to ask questions that I could not answer and | 
had to spend much of my spare time looking up the 
answers. In trying to explain how I felt about a certain 
subject I learned that I had to know what I was talking 
about. While I was trying to help them, I was actually 
helping myself. 

We did a lot of silly things just for the fun of it. A 
magazine article reported that the Russians did group 
exercises before each day’s work, so we did group exer- 
cises. We would stand in a circle and do knee-bends and 
then we would exercise our arms. Walking by our office 
one day, the Chief Administrator saw a crowd of people 
looking in our window. He looked in, laughed, and then 
put a stop to our exercises for we were causing too much 
confusion. He also stopped our early morning singing. 
We thought nobody would be able to hear us over the 
noise of the machines, but the people in the next depart- 
ment complained because we all were off key. 

The girls formed an advisory council to supervise my 
love life. With each girl I dated they would advise me 
how to act in order to win the girl. I used to make up 
fantastic stories about predicaments I had gotten myself 
into. The girls would then have a meeting of the “ad- 
visory board” and would come out with a solution to 
my predicament. After I recounted one predicament after 
another they said, “Oh, Will, how do you do it? Must 
we always look out for you? What are you going to do 
when we aren’t around to advise you?” 

Another change I noticed in the atmosphere was the 
increase in the number of stories and personal experi- 
ences which they began to tell to one another. However, 
they soon began to exaggerate some of their experiences 
(as I had done) and we decided that something had to 
be done to bring us back to reality. Thus, we established 
a system of voting on each story that was told; if a story 
received a majority of positive votes it was considered as 
valid. If a story did not receive a vote of confidence it 
was considered false and the person was subject to 
criticism. 

Time began to fly with the help of our extracurricular 
activities. And surprisingly enough, our work improved 
both in quantity and quality. The reason was that we 
began to look upon our work as a group project and to 
help each other. If one person finished her work first, 
she would help one of the others. We were now one big 
happy family of discreet individuals. 
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Along with our discussions we started another prac- 
tice—the establishment of “the mimeographing school 
of higher vocabulary.” There was a vast difference in 
our vocabularies and the girls asked me to help them 
improve theirs. I bought six copies of Norman Lewis’ 
Word Power Made Easy and we studied a lesson a day. 
I would sit on a high stool during coffee break and read 
off a word. They would give me the definition and use it 
in a sentence. We found that during the day we did not 
have enough time to complete a lesson so homework was 
assigned each night. Before coffee break the students 
would quiz each other while working. Obsequious, nos- 
talgic, salubrious, vicarious, alacrity could be heard above 
the din of the mimeograph machines. The lessons were 
taken seriously and each student showed great improve- 
ment. 

Friday was the formal testing day. A written exami- 
nation was given to each member of the class and the 
one receiving the highest grade was given a prize, usu- 
ally a candy bar, and a gold star was put in her book. 
The most important thing about the lesson was that it 
created an interest in words and their meaning. The 
Chief Administrator walked into the room one day just 
as Aggie was showing off by saying, “Although I am a 
dilettante in matrimonial affairs, I believe that mis- 
cegenation can only have an adverse effect on the popu- 
lace.” The Administrator gave her a puzzled look and 
walked out of the room, undoubtedly wondering what 
had come over the old ladies. 

Before I left the office they all thanked me for an 
enjoyable and interesting summer. They promised to 
keep up their studies and to write and teil me what 
they had learned. I had not been back at school a month 
when I received a letter from them. They said that Helen 
had enrolled in a music appreciation course and that 
Aggie and Gracie were taking a course in ceramics. They 
also said they had read some good books that raised 
questions they were not sure how to answer. Strangely 
enough, they were facing the same problem I was: they 
were becoming confused and were beginning to question 
some of their basic beliefs. 

At first I was worried because I had disrupted their 
peaceful little world, but then I knew that they were 
appreciating life much more. The letter ended with 
Aggie writing, “Thanks, Will, you’ve sure helped us un- 
derstand another side of life and we want you to know 
that our thoughts and prayers are with you and that we 
want you to do well in school so you can tell us what you 
have learned.” 

I wished I had been there to tell them how much they 
had done for me, how much faith they had given me in 
the individual, how they had reinstated in me the belief 
that people are good and loving, and how they had given 
me the needed direction and inspiration to return to my 
studies enthusiastically. Yet, 1 think they knew how 
much they had done for me. 
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“FIVE OLD LADIES AND A CATALYST” seems to me a very 
important document, and I am grateful to Mr. Reed for 
writing it and to The Intercollegian for recognizing 
its importance. When I visited Kenyon College in the 
fall of 1958, Mr. Reed was one of the students who at- 
tended an informal discussion in which we talked, among 
other things, about the difficulty students have (perhaps 
especially acutely in the more academically oriented 
colleges such as Kenyon) in connecting their strenuous 
curricular activity with their own prospective lives and 
with the larger life around them. 

A student of no more than average sensibility is faced 
with this problem hardly at all: the books he reads for 
his classes may bother him but scarcely touch him; for 
the general tone of his life is a kind of pre-suburban ex- 
istence: companionate, friendly, relaxed, and oriented 
in a mild way toward his future vocation. College is not 
a moratorium for such a student because in a sense his 
whole life is a moratorium—perhaps not so very differ- 
ent, despite the greater activism and “tonier” level of 
platitude, from the life of the women in the mimeograph 
room before Mr. Reed arrived (and by the same token, 
capable of being stimulated and awakened if only the 
right catalyst can be found). 

However, for some students of unusual quality, the 
very zeal with which they throw themselves into their 
studies has its evident perils, not so much because of 
what is sometimes called “one-sidedness,” for these stu- 
dents are not usually worried about being sufficiently 
well-rounded to meet the approval of a prospective em- 
ployer. Rather, they come dimly to realize that learning, 
like any other activity, can become alienating—a form 
of estrangement even when its nominal content deals 
with the self in relation to the other. (In thinking about 
these matters, both Mr. Reed and I have profited from 
Erich Fromm’s work.) 

I have seen various ways in which students seek to 
cope with this. Sometimes, they throw themselves into 
a student government activity; and, while this in very 
rare cases can be a meaningful form of relatedness, it is 
more commonly a kind of parliamentary make-work, 
prefiguring similar citizen-imitating rituals in later life. 
More and more often, students find in extracurricular 


Harvard University 


The significance of five 
old ladies and a catalyst 


by DAVID RIESMAN 
Department of Social Relations, 


music and drama, painting and sculpture, a way of coping 
with or compensating for alienated learning. In fact, 
some of the student theatres are virtually the only ex- 
perimental theatres still active in this country, now that 
most summer theatres have become a pastiche Broadway. 

And I have seen a good many cases where students, 
particularly from sheltered homes and prep-school back- 
grounds, withdraw from college after a year or two, not 
because of academic failure (which is less and less fre- 
quent in the better colleges) but because they feel the 
need to make contact in some way with “real life.” Some- 
times they get their Army service over with; sometimes 
they just take a job (though rarely with as fruitful re- 
sults as in Mr. Reed’s case); sometimes they seek life 
in the relative withdrawal of a beat period. And, in al- 
most all these instances, they return to college to finish 
their work for a degree, frequently having made the dis- 
covery that life, like the sea, is all around us and that 
there is no unequivocal answer to be found in any par- 
ticular locale. In any case, their college work makes 
more sense to them once they have established their ade- 
quacy outside of college. 

Correspondingly, Mr. Reed was assuredly an extra- 
ordinary catalyst for the group of five women in the 
mimeograph room; but part of his effectiveness as a 
catalyst, as he fully realizes, is that (unlike the chemical 
equivalent) he was not unchanged by the experience. 
Whereas of course it often happens that girls play dumb 
when they are with boys (a sad commentary on the self- 
confidence of the latter), here was a case where a boy 
played dumb in the presence of women in order not to 
seem superior. 

But rather than staying with this as a comfortable 
modus vivendi, he went on from there to use his experi- 
ential superiority and learning to contribute more to 
these women than the sense of being helpful to a hope- 
lessly incompetent neophyte; he drew not only on their 
innate tendency to mother him, but also on their innate 
but previously thwarted tendency to grow. And they did 
grow, far beyond what he or most people, including the 
women themselves, would have expected. 

It seems to me, as it did to him, an indication of how 
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much underlived life there is in people—an indication 
that regrettably comes out ordinarily only in war or 
other major crises. The result for Mr. Reed was to give 
him a confidence (which many professional teachers 
never get) that what he knew could matter to people 
and change their lives. And it turned a situation that 
could have served—as it does for many—merely to 
heighten his contempt for “the masses” and his wish to 
escape from the drudgery of most sorts of work and the 
boredom of being with most sorts of people, to an aware- 
ness of the potentialities even in seemingly routinized 
situations. 

I was recently talking with a group of students at Wes- 
leyan University, in Connecticut, who had had a similar 
opportunity through work as non-professional aides in 
the State Mental Hospital in Middletown, Connecticut. 
They would sit with a patient for an hour or so and try 
to draw him or her out. The very fact that these students 
were neither doctors nor nurses nor other hospital officials 
gave them a freshness of approach that often had dra- 
matic consequences for the patients. But my main con- 
cern here is for the consequences for the students them- 
selves, who often found that their ability to make a 
difference to another human being acted as a restorative 
in the situation of relative isolation of a men’s college in 
a small community (as Kenyon is also), in spite of the 
richness of the academic diet and the frequent stimula- 
tion provided by the ordinary round of extracurricular 
activities. (It goes without saying that it is not only in a 
small private college but also in the large universities that 
the alienation of learning and its divorce from the com- 
mon life create problems for the more sensitive students. ) 

Many, perhaps most, educators resent the competition 
that the extracurricular activities provide for the cur- 
riculum. They would like to see colleges become more 
serious and less “collegiate.” Undoubtedly, much of the 
contemporary youth culture is merely a distraction—and 
one that leads in many cases to a compartmentalization 
of the academic program. Yet I do not think that the 
curriculum should have a monopoly on the affective life 
of students, but rather that it should exist in a context 
that could give it greater meaning as a result of experi- 
ences “in the world”—experiences then brought to bear 
on the students’ academic program. 

The traditional distractions of students—fraternities 
and sororities, home-coming games, rating-and-dating— 
are tending everywhere to give way to more serious con- 
cerns. But seriousness is no protection against alienation, 
and the monopoly of the curriculum can become as dam- 
aging as the monopoly of the youth culture. That is why 
such group experiments as those at Wesleyan (and simi- 
lar experiments under way at Harvard and perhaps else- 
where), and such experiences as Mr. Reed reports, need 
to be seen as potential models. 

Returning to Mr. Reed’s account, I wondered as I 
heard it and then read it whether he could have had 
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anything like the effect he did in a group of men. 
Wouldn’t a group of men have been more vain and less 
willing to learn from a young college “whippersnapper”? 
Would it have been possible with a group of men to 
form anything like the same pattern of mutual aid that 
Mr. Reed (with some inventiveness and some perhaps 
unavoidable manipulativeness) could attain with a group 
of older women? And would the same setting have been 
present had the work itself been more demanding and 
challenging, competing with the informal curriculum 
Mr. Reed provided? Likewise, would it have been pos- 
sible to have such an impact on a larger group? All such 
matters need to be looked into experimentally. 

All over the less-developed parts of the world people 
are learning to read with the excitement that print first 
awakens when it hits an “underdeveloped” land.* But 
in our country where people can nominally read, the 
result often is that pre-literacy gives way to illiteracy or 
the kind of semi-literacy possessed by many college grad- 
uates who read what is necessary for their occupation 
but not much beyond that. Mr. Reed’s experience is an 
indication of the restorative power of the word when 
it is mediated in a face-to-face relation—and the fact 
that members of his mimeographing group have gone 
on from there to other self-educating experiences is an 
indication that this second chance of theirs will, with 
good luck, stay with them to the end of their lives. 

I have seen results, not dissimilar to what Mr. Reed 
found, in the Humanistic Program for Executives set up 
at the University of Pennsylvania by the Bell Telephone 
Company a few years ago. In this year-long return to 
college, middle management and middle-aged men often 
found their way to an intellectual awakening such as 
they had not dreamed was possible for them. One must 
ask what it is about our society that makes the first 
round of education so often continue to deaden people 
rather than to wake them up. Mr. Reed both as a learner 
and teacher may contribute toward the answer to such 
a question. 


* Erich Fromm has described in conversation an experiment 
in literacy in a Mexican village that bears some resemblance to 
Mr. Reed’s. Many efforts had been made in this village to get 
the older women interested in learning to read, but apathy had 
prevailed and nothing had come of it. Then a teacher had ar- 
rived, a woman of fresh perception who asked the women what 
they were most interested in: it turned out to be love and mar- 
riage. She began to read aloud to them from Anna Karenina 
(or some similar book), and the women would become tre- 
mendously excited and involved in the story. At a crucial point, 
she would stop and say that she had to go home. At this point, 
the women would ask if they themselves could keep the book, 
and gradually, driven by the hungers that this aroused, they did 
learn to read—with their teacher always consulting them as to 
the spheres of their greatest and most intimate concern and 
building on that. The sequel is that these new readers have not 
descended to comic books, but have remained on the literate 
and searching level where they began. 
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SONNET: THE TRAP 


Sweet life seems squandered in a pool of mire 
Caught in the death grip of a clawing hand 
To sink beneath and not like man to stand 

No hope of breath, no glint of light, no fire. 


Where are the wings to soar, to lift in flight 

The soggy mass imprisoned in grim grasp? 

The sucking quicksand reaches out to clasp, 
To break the wings that could escape the blight. 


Weak broken wings to beat against brass bars 
To struggle in the all-enclosing sphere 
Chained to such snaky circles of vague fear 

And never reach the slowly darkening stars. 


It is in me this dim stagnating pond 
The fire-bringing brand is far beyond. 
CECILE WILLIAMSON 


reprinted from The Chanter, May 26, 1959 
Macalester College 


Voices 





from the 


college 
campus 


THE VOCATION OF THE STUDENT is essentially that of the 
intellectual. If today students have difficulty discovering 
a vocation, students are participating in the dilemma of 
the modern intellectual. He has lost his sense of voca- 
tion, and his work, when he is at work as an intellectual, 
is reduced to an occupation. 

The difference between an occupation and a vocation 
is the difference between a role in society and realizing 
oneself through work. 

The modern intellectual has lost his sense of vocation 
because he cannot believe. He is possessed by knowledge, 
but he is not in possession of it. He is occupied with 
facts and ideas as if they were the furniture to be moved 
and arranged in “the house of intellect.” Compare the 
life of a professional academic philosopher and his oc- 
cupation with the vocation of Socrates, Augustine, and 
Voltaire. 

A reclamation of the vocation of the intellectual 
awaits the rediscovery of an ultimate concern toward 
which he can move with the hope of self-realization and 
freedom. He must rediscover a faith and articulate the 
dogma of his faith. The true vocation of the intellectual 
is to be a “professor” of the truth which he discovers 
deep within his soul. As such he will become a self- 
conscious center of society and he will again become the 
champion of human freedom. 

LAWRENCE P. DE BOER 


Speaker at Bucknell University 
Religion in Life Program, 1959 








The philosophy of the Beat Generation may not be positive, or 
pragmatic; but it is, in a very real sense, practicable. There is nothing 
we can do and we know this, and we care about it. We have faced all 
the alternatives, and there is no course of action. We are nihilists, per- 
haps; but nihilists in the face of annihilation. We are honest about that. 
You can abhor this philosophy if you are willing to criticize the young 
for being young, the educated for being realistic and the escapist for 
running from the impossible. For my part, | can never call this phi- 
losophy indifferent or irresponsible when | hear my generation, in 
confusion and despair, crying with the speaker of T. S. Eliot's “Ash 
Wednesday,” “Teach us to care and not to care. Teach us to sit still.” 


reprinted from The Chanter, May 26, 1959 


IN THE SPRING 
Life is like this: 
That in the spring 
The redbud trees turn black 
and hollow icons 
crumble into dust. 


Life is like this: 

That in the spring 

Rain does not wet dry streets 
And receiving openness 

Of flowers affirms 


Life is like this: 


CHARLES HARDWICKE 
Southern Methodist University, ‘59 


Report of a Cabinet meeting: 

As the group continued to talk, someone blurted out, 
“The trouble with students on this campus is that they 
aren’t thinking about anything!” 

Students are so involved in the daily academic routine, 

one said, that there is no time for thought about anything 

else. The only thing that students are really thinking 
about is the fraternity party next Friday night or the 
exam Tuesday morning. One’s whole existence in college 
is circumscribed by classes, study, a little time out for 
eating and talking with the guy next door, plus a week- 
end party or two. The student is insulated from the real 
world and is completely bound up in the artificial world 

of college life. Even such crucial questions as picking a 

major, preparing for a career, and getting married are 
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Macalester College 


“WHEN (THE SENIOR) is criticized for his silence, he can 
humbly reply that few of his professors have been articu- 
late personages of reaction themselves. Few have taken 
strolls outside their ivory towers and fought the battle 
against the blindman’s-buff game of conformity they 
push the graduate into... 

“The senior is told to shake off his dullness, rise to in- 
surrection, throw off his heavy knapsack of conformity. 
But from where has he inherited his color and driving 
enthusiasm to plunge and rebel? 

“In four years he has seldom heard the theme that the 
fairest measure of a university’s greatness lies in its pro- 
duction of non-conformists. 

“To try to get a professor to say something about any 
controversial subject is like pulling teeth... . 

“*Too controversial; don’t know enough about it; talk 
to Dr. X; he can tell you more than I can; read about 
it in the papers’—these were some of the answers we got 
from reluctant professors.” 


from an Ohio State student publication 


things that students will not readily admit they are think- 
ing about. All of these are part of the “life beyond col- 
lege,” and a student is not popular if he admits that he 
is thinking seriously about these things. 

Students have no really important decisions to make 
in college—most of the activities are almost fully artificial. 
This is especially true of most student organizations. 
Exams are the only genuine reality. 

The entire Cabinet felt strongly that this whole mat- 
ter of insulation from the world (they called it “being 
inside a shell”) was the important problem on the cam- 
pus. The fact that students are not thinking about any- 
thing, they felt, was the most important item of concern 
to be discussed. 


(From a staff member's report of a cabinet meeting) 
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Robb Burlage, 21-year-old June graduate and 
editor of The Daily Texan at the University of 
Texas, wrote “We're Not Beat” for The Alcalde, 
the alumni magazine. The son of Dr. Henry 
Burlage, dean of the College of Pharmacy, Robb 
majored in Plan II. He worked for a brief 
period on the Arkansas Gazette under Editor 
Harry Ashmore but is now studying at Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for a 
master’s degree in economics. He plans a ca- 
reer in public affairs journalism “somewhere in 
the South.” 


A GENERATION that is tired of being labeled, that is 
neither beat nor seeking total security, has decided to 
fight, says a student leader. 

Before a man reaches the age of thirty he supposedly 
spends much of his time as part of a generation of “lost,” 
“captive,” “mad,” “beat,” “silent,” or “rebel” souls 
living within a separate society. 

After that age he becomes the chief critic of the aber- 
rant youngsters. 

This “younger generation” complex has become espe- 
cially acute in this, the gyroscopic, public opinion sam- 
pling, motivational research era. 

The current younger set motif, so the story goes, is a 
worship of the solid beat, degeneration, disengagement, 
and San Francisco cellars and rooftops. This is the so- 
called rebellion centered in the “Beat Generation” and 
the “Beatniks” made vicariously famous in the literature 
of such as Jack Kerouac and Allen Ginsburg. 

Though they’re only a small portion of the younger 
population, they encompass everyone from a Greenwich 
Village wanderer to a Houston dope-pusher to a truly 
sensitive mind in a hovel near the University of Chicago. 
The only thread that connects them is that they are 
“outsiders” (though perhaps very clannish “inside”) by 
choice. 

They accept'no real social responsibility and reject 
individual responsibility to a great extent. They believe 
man is a pawn to the wishy-washy gods of fate. “Don’t 
swear it,” they urge. They “dig everything.” 

To comment on the literary or social impact of these 
people is valuable. It has been done in countless maga- 


We're not beat! 





Pennsylvania State College Photo 


zines and newspapers across the country. They are called 
“symbols of disillusionment in our turbulent times.” 

But to view this group as the embodiment, the symbol, 
or even the “vanguard” of the “modern generation” is 
not only wishful thinking by bored feature writers—it’s 
downright poor reporting. They are at most a small per- 
centage—and past the high school age, only a micro- 
scopic number—of what is this “generation.” 

We are not about to launch into a purification of the 
“real modern generation”—the equally sickening stereo- 
type of Sunday school attendance, Boy Scouts, and junior 
science achievement winners. Both of these images are 
thesis and antithesis of a literary world. They don’t.tell 
the complete picture at all. 

What then is really happening to the average “young 


continued on next page 
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i0dern” while sovereignty, cyclotrons, and conspicuous 
consumption taunt his existence? 
In the words of T. S. Eliot in “Portrait of a Lady”: 


You will see me any morning in the park 
Reading the comics and the sporting page. 
Particularly I remark 

An English countess goes upon the stage. 
A Greek was murdered at a Polish dance, 
Another bank defaulter has confessed. 

I keep my countenance, 

I remain self-possessed. .. . 


Looking at the American college campus as a labora- 
tory—though to make the common mistake and draw 
any absolute stereotype would be folly—the present 
crop of students are anything but “rebels,” anything but 
anxiety-laden puppets of a jazz-mad world. 

It is almost astonishing how “assured” the “modern 
generation” is in what “the good life” can be. They have 
quite willingly turned their backs on the threat of total 
annihilation of the physical-social world we know and 
the equally tragic possibility of destruction of all indi- 
vidual action and moral and spiritual sensitivity. “What 
can I do?” they ask. 

What are the symptoms of this disease of ostrich-itis? 

Statistics show that in the wake of this insecurity there 
are more young marriages, more young families, and 
more “social security” than ever before in American his- 
tory. 

The college campus is quieter and more afraid of its 
own voice than ever before. Most college newspapers 
are just a public relations whisper for their ole alma 
mater. 

Many recent reports such as the Jacob report on 
“Changing Values in College” and William H. Whyte’s 
The Organization Man point to an academic automa- 
ton who desires nothing more than to “fit in” and hold 
on to what security he can find. 

These, too, are perhaps overdone in their sounding of 
the death knell of all young originality and creativity. 
The rebel, the independent thinker isn’t completely ex- 
tinct in the student community—but his number is dwin- 
dling. 

In fact, compared to the “abandonment” of the Twen- 
ties, the “lost” generation, the “way out” disillusioned of 
the Thirties, the war-shocked nihilists of the immediate 
post-World War II era, the present student community 
is so quiet you could hear a neutron drop. 

The campus—that sprawling heterogeneous mass of 
people from Muleshoe to Minsk—is less in love with 
love, more cautious about life, better “planned ahead,” 
less eloquent, more dubious about eccentric ideas, and 
more “casual” in its approach to the topics of our times. 

Sentimentally recalling the earlier “ages” of University 


1 The Complete Poems and Plays of T. S. Eliot, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Copyright 1952. Reprinted by permission. 
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of Texas students, one of which he was a member of 
himself, Dr. Joe Frantz, associate professor of history at 
the University, wrote recently in the Texas Ranger: 
“Gone (from UT) is the campus atheist who evangelized 
in the Union Building, evangelized in class, evangelized 
at every opportunity. Gone is the campus Communist, or 
for that matter, the doctrinaire Socialist who was going 
to save his classmates. Gone are the campus lovers, who 
necked outrageously in the Union—he now has a car, or 
she has an apartment, or they can afford to get married. 

“Are there today on the campus,” he asks, “known to 
the whole student body, such as Whisky Harper, who 
used to preach far and wide the delectability of depravity; 
or Jack Guinn, who stumped the campus vituperating his 
hatred of womankind until he was actually threatened 
with bodily harm? 

“Since World War II the University student body has 
settled rather well into the groove it occupies now,” con- 
cludes Dr. Frantz. 

Beneath all of the well-charted “security” there is a 
basic insecurity that is frightening. When the surround- 
ings are gone, what is left for modern man? You remove 
the signal from the central gyroscope and there is an 
emptiness that is inhuman. 

There is only a skin-deep assurance about our “genera- 
tion,” which fades tragically under the assaults of a 
Korean War brain-washer. 

So what is the poor addled “modern generation” to do? 

With Edward R. Murrowian “purpose and concern” 
we must make a strong stand for man before we dissolve 
him in a sociological continuum headed for nothingness. 

Not to the childish rebellion of the cross-country high 
jinksers or the not so rebellious “beatniks” . . . not to the 
acquiescent “plan ahead” people who are so secure they 
are sick . . . not just for the place to work, crowd to love, 
live and die with and let it go at that. 

We of the modern generation would rather look to 
those who seek a MAN in the middle of the microcosmic 
mess of public expectation—to those who look a little 
higher than a skyscraper for what man is. We are looking 
for those with a vision to see the centuries (and their 
attachment to what man isn’t as well as what he is) but 
with the “guts” (and insight) to want more than to exist, 
more than to LIVE securely. 

The cry goes up from those of a generation who are 
tired of being labeled. From a visage of those who seek 
“only a niche” comes a new call for a meaningful life, 
as if sprung from the heart of meaninglessness. 

To the rejectionists of the “gone West” set and to the 
“slot men” of the “social security” set, the reply is sim- 
ple: We have decided to make the fight. We don’t plan 
to turn our backs or close our minds. 

It’s a fight worth making. 

And as long as there are those willing to make the 
fight, man will be more than merely “a social animal.” 





travel 
work 


study 


serve 


in frontier situations — summer 1960 


Are you looking for: 

e asummer spent in new and challenging surroundings? 
a chance to be “on your own” while also a part of a community with common concerns? 
a chance to test your own faith and knowledge in real life experiences? 
a way of expressing your faith in action? 


new friends—new understanding—new clarity about life’s meaning? 


Are you concerned: 

e about the great gulf which often separates us from other men and women 
because of race, religion, economic or cultural situations, political ideologies? 
about the causes for these in community, national or international life? 
about the danger of atomic war? 


about the threat of meaninglessness which envelops many young people 
in Our own society? 


about your own capacity to “live with the full passion of existence” instead 
of in the dull greyness of mediocrity and conformity? 


Are you willing to: 
invest your time and, in some cases, your own money? 
accept the disciplines and limitations of group living or group study? 
live, work, share with those who may be of other races, or cultures, in the 
spirit of mutual fellowship and acceptance? 
“stick with it” when occasional fatigue, discomfort or strain is involved? 
take a searching look at the relevance of the Christian faith for what you 
are doing? 


Then turn the pages and see what opportunities await you in the summer of 
1960. 








frontier situations 1960 





USA-USSR STUDENT EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 
24 men and women students 


Traveling in groups of 12, each with a 
trained leader, the group will spend over 
a month in the Soviet Union, including 
several weeks in a Soviet Sports Camp 
and visits to Eastern European countries. 
Qualifications include experience in and 
understanding of the purpose and way of 
work of the Student YMCA and YWCA, 
maturity in inter-personal relationships, 
ability to communicate, interest and 
knowledge concerning international rela- 
tions. At least two members of the group 
must speak Russian. 


DATES: Mid-June to first week of Sep- 
tember 

COST: $1200 plus visas, pre-departure 
orientation and travel to and from port. 
Selection begins January 15, and all ap- 
plications should be in by February 15. 

TO APPLY: Miss Ruth Shinn, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


purposes. 


VOLUNTEERS ABROAD 
Turkey, Mexico, Belgium (tentative) 
6 women in teams of two 


An opportunity for experienced upper- 
class women students active in college 
YWCAs and SCAs to give volunteer serv- 
ice in the summer program of overseas 
YWCAs. Two years of college required. 
Language requirement for some countries. 


COSTS: From $400 to $1200 plus visas 
and travel within the United States. 
DATES: Mid June to August. Selection 

begins February 1. 
TO APPLY: Miss Jean M. Whittet, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


BUILDINGS FOR BROTHERHOOD 
Istanbul, Turkey 15 men students 


Open to undergraduate and graduate men 
students active in the YMCA who will 
return to the campus the following year. 
Program includes a workcamp with an 
equal number of Turkish students for one 
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sponsored by the National 
Student Councils of the YMCA- 
YWCA ... membership open to 
qualified students of all 

races, nationalities and 

creeds who are seriously 


interested in the projects’ 


month. In addition there will be 3 weeks 
of visits and conferences in France, Switz- 
erland, Greece, and Italy. 


COST: Approx. $1000 plus visas and 
travel within the United States 

DATES: Approx. June 25-August 25. 
Selection will be made by Area/State/ 
Regional YMCA Councils 

TO APPLY: Your Area YMCA or Mr. 
Harold Colvin, Room 1508, 19 S. La- 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUP 
New York City 35 women students 


Work in outstanding social agencies under 
the supervision of trained social workers, 
with an opportunity to understand and 
help alleviate some of the special prob- 
lems people face in large cities; particu- 
larly in blighted areas. In addition to their 
work students participate in an intensive 
seminar program designed to acquaint 
them with the problems of urbanization, 
community rehabilitation, and the Chris- 





tian basis for social action and service. 
Students work for room and board or a 
small salary, which is generally adequate 
to cover living costs, fees and provide 
small savings. 


FEES: $85 for program and registration 
DATES: June 23-August 14 


TO APPLY: National Student YWCA, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


YMCA SUMMER “TRY-OUT” 
Chicago, Illinois 

For 25 mature men students interested in 
exploring professional work in YMCA. 
Supervised positions in summer program 
of city Associations or camps. Weekly 
seminars. Earnings $275-$350 per month. 


DATES: June-August 


TO APPLY: Illinois Area Council of 
YMCAs, Room 1600, 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


INTERNS IN COMMUNITY 

SERVICE PROJECT 

Seattle, Washington 

16 college men and women 

Students admitted to this project study 


and work with the social effects of urban- 
ization. Serving as staff members with 


small welfare agencies, they may direct 
recreation through day camps, organize 
craft classes, teach swimming, assist with 
research in a TB hospital, or with neigh- 
borhood improvement groups. Work is 
supervised by trained social workers. In- 
terns work for maintenance plus small 
stipend. This project is sponsored jointly 
by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the University of Washington 
YMCA-YWCA, and the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Councils YMCA-YWCA. 


DATES: June 13-August 19 
TO APPLY: American Friends Service 


Committee, 20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


WASHINGTON STUDENT 
CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR 
Washington, D. C. 


Approximately 35 college men and women 
who have completed at least two and 
preferably three years of college. Students 
hold full-time jobs chiefly as typists and 
stenographers in government agencies. A 
limited number of positions are also open 
for student trainees in physical education, 
mathematics, meteorology, engineering, 
agriculture and related fields. All positions 
require a civil service examination which 
should be taken before March 1. Trainee 
applicants should take these examinations 
early in 1960. Most jobs pay about $50 a 
week. Earnings cover living expenses and 
fees. 

Students live cooperatively and _partici- 
pate in a seminar and field trip program 
designed to give an intimate picture of the 
problems of government and our citizen- 
ship responsibilities as Christians. 


FEES: $75 for program and registration 
DATES: June-August 


TO APPLY: YMCA-YWCA, 3601 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


TWIN CITIES STUDENT 
INDUSTRIAL SEMINAR 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


Men and women students hold regular 
factory jobs with regular hours and sal- 
aries ranging from $1 to $2 per hour. 
Students live together cooperatively and 
earnings cover cost of board and room 
and provide some savings. An integral 
part of the summer is the seminar pro- 
gram which examines the relevancy of the 
Christian faith to economic life in our 
industrial society. Students in such fields 
as education, social work, theology, indus- 
trial relations and economics are invited 
to apply. 

FEES: About $30 


DATES: June 10-August 19, 1960 


TO APPLY: Area YMCA, 30 South 9th 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City 


A 6 week program for men and women 
students giving a period of integrated ex- 
perience which illumines the Christian 
faith and its relevancy to contemporary 
life with practical methods for developing 
effective student Christian Associations. 
Six semester hours plus extensive field 
trips in New York City (college credit 
available). Applications open to students 
who (1) carry responsibility for a Campus 
Christian Association (2) have completed 
2 years of college work and (3) have an 
average academic grade of 80%. 


APPROX. COSTS: $350 plus travel 
DATES: June 30-August 12 


TO APPLY: Miss Ruth Shinn, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION CAMP 
Estes Park, Colorado 


200 college men and women are em- 
ployed on the staff of the Estes Park 
YMCA Camp and Conference Grounds. 
Full time jobs of many kinds. The Em- 
ployees Association includes a seminar- 
study program, leadership training, wor- 
ship and recreation. Compensation con- 
sists of meals, lodging, recreational facili- 
ties, program and $60 per month. 


DATES: June through August 
TO APPLY, write: Mr. Walter Ruesch, 


Estes Park Conference, 25 East 16th 
Ave., Denver 2, Colo. 


ONE YEAR INTERNSHIPS ABROAD 
for 1960-61 
National Student Council YMCA 


Four one year internships as Junior 
Secretaries open to men college graduates 
with serious interest in career service in 
YMCA. Lima, Peru; Caracas, Venezuela; 
Hong Kong; Istanbul, Turkey. Stipend 
covers travel and living expenses. 
TO APPLY: Mr. Harold Colvin, Room 
1508, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. 
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other summer opportunities 


ECUMENICAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


helps put faith to the test of action at 
points of great human need through com- 
mon work and sharing among people of 
diverse background and Christian com- 
mitment. The program in the summer of 
1960 includes a work camp on Chicago’s 
ever changing South Side; construction 
of a church and the anchoring of shifting 
sand in an American Indian community 
in Arizona. Vacation church school and 
teen program in the heart of New York 
City. Packing clothes for Church World 
Service in Maryland; construction work in 
a self-help housing project in Indianapolis 
and a mental health unit in St. Louis, Mo.; 
rebuild an old church as a center for new 
interdenominational campsite in Hawaii; 
community service in a public housing 
area in St. Louis. 

Other work camp and summer service op- 
portunities are available in locations 
abroad. All programs are group life ex- 
periences and include Bible study and in- 
formation seminar program. For informa- 
tion, including costs on any of these pro- 
grams, write to: Ecumenical Voluntary 
Service, National Student Christian Fed- 
eration, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N. ¥. 


BRETHREN SERVICE COMMISSION 


Summer peace seminars in Germany, Aus- 
tria and Japan for young people between 
20-30; work camps in Poland, Sardinia, 
Greece and Ecuador for those 19-30. Ten- 
tative plans are being made for a work 
camp in Japan in March. 


TO APPLY: Brethren Service Commis- 
sion, 1451 Dundee Avenue, Elgin, Illi- 
nois 


EUROPEAN STUDY SEMINAR 
15-20 students 


The seminar is planned as a general intro- 
duction to contemporary Europe. The fo- 
cus will be on the political, economic, 
social and religious patterns and problems 
of today, and includes interviews, lectures, 
field trips, sight-seeing, and maximum con- 
tact with students and other individuals. 


COST: Approx. $1175 
DATES: June 14-August 2 


TO APPLY: Mr. Samuel Gibson, Execu- 
tive Director, Penn State Univ. Christian 
Association, University Park, Pa. 


LISLE FELLOWSHIP 


6 week summer seminars in cross-cultural 
relations. For 1960 units are planned in 
Austria; France; Germany; Holland and 
Switzerland; in San Francisco Bay area; 
Denver, Colorado; Springfield, Mass.; with 
a special study tour to the USSR. Each 
unit includes 30-40 participants from a 
variety of countries, races, cultures and 
faiths. The program includes participation 
in community projects (refugee village, lo- 
cal government, labor headquarters, mi- 
grant camp) and seminar program open 
to upperclassmen, graduate students, and 
young adults. 


WRITE TO: Lisle Fellowship, Inc., Wen- 
dell Willkie Memorial Building, 20 W. 
40th, New York 18, N. Y. 


ENCAMPMENT FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Riverdale, New York... June 26-August 6 
San Francisco, Calif....June 19-July 31 
Brings together young people 18 to 23 
years of age from a wide variety of back- 
grounds—economic, geographic, racial, 
and religious—into a community which 
the “campers” share in creating and ad- 
ministering. The educational program deals 
with such issues as American economy, 
the role of government, international rela- 
tions, etc. The program includes lectures 
and seminars conducted by a faculty of 
specialists and guest lecturers, workshops 
and field trips. 


COST: $350. Some scholarship assistance 
available 


TO APPLY: Encampment for Citizenship, 
2 W. 64th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


A CHRISTIAN MINISTRY IN THE 
NATIONAL PARKS 


An interdenominational program spon- 
sored by the National Council of Church- 
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es, ministers to those who live in, work 
in, and visit our national parks. Oppor- 
tunities for seminary and college students 
are available for preaching and for lead- 
ership in music, Bible study, discussion 
groups, recreation, and religious drama. 
Students hold regular jobs on camp staff 
which provide room and board plus at 
least $200 for the summer. 


WRITE TO: Jay G. Williams, Dept. of 
Evangelism, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Council on Student Travel 
179 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


American Youth Hostels 
14 W. 8th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


U. S. National Student Association 
Gimbel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Experiment in International Living 
Putney, Vermont 


American Friends Service Committee 
20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For complete catalogue of summer oppor- 
tunities, send 25 cents (7 for $1.00) for 
booklet Invest Your Summer to: Commis- 
sion on Youth Service Projects, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


1. Begin now to plan for the promotion 
of projects on your campus. Appoint 
a committee. Round up former project 
participants. 


2. Write to your regional/area YMCA- 
YWCA office for additional copies of 
YM-YW project _literature—limited 
quanties without charge. 


3. Write to other organizations listed 
for interpretive folders. 


4. Students interested in applying for 
a project should write directly to the 
project address (see previous pages). 


THIS SEEKING GENERATION 


“The American college must be concerned with both competence and conscience in 
order to meet its special responsibilities. The two are requisites for effective leadership. 
Allegiance to one without proper attention to the other may result in a half-educated 


” 


man, 


Thus concludes Edward D. Eddy Jr., Vice-President and Provost of the University 
of New Hampshire, in his new volume The College Influence on Student Character. 
Dr. Eddy directed a national study of college students for the American Council on 
Education. His observations below are based on remarks at a conference of women 
student leaders from colleges and universities in the state of Wisconsin. The conference 


was held at Beloit College. 





motives and 


I AM CONVINCED that cliché-ridden, tradition-bound 
American higher education is failing to produce the im- 
pact that it claims. Ordway Tead recently called it “so 
chatty, so trivial, and so inconsequential.” I’m not sure 
I would go that far—but almost. What concerns me is 
that so much effort, so much money, and so many lives 
are bound into a system that apparently falls short of 
its stated objectives. 

In looking at the American college and the American 
college student, we must recognize that we cannot isolate 
either from the social organization and the pattern of 
which both are an integral part. The manners and morals 
of American society have been felt deeply in the Ameri- 
can college. Because, for instance, in our system of prior- 
ities we have placed materialism far above intellectual- 
ism, we find the American college student accepting aca- 
demic dishonesty often without question. It is more im- 
portant to the student to get the mark that leads to the 
degree than to assimilate the material that leads to edu- 
cation. And so we discover that cheating is no longer 
a phenomenon on many campuses; rather it is a prevalent 
necessity. 

When one asks an administrator about the manners 
and morals of his students, his usual reply is that “our 
students are no better or no worse than those on any 


ollege campus 


Cornell Photo 


other campus.” His implication, of course, is that by 
being average, they are “good.” There is no need to be 
concerned. 

Consequently, my second conclusion follows from 
this interesting indifference: I am sorry to say that the 
American college students, for the most part, are a pam- 
pered lot. And they are being pampered at the most’ 
crucial point of all: in the intellectual arena. We hear 
much about the “apathy” of the college student. On al- 
most every campus this is a topic of conversation. Stu- 
dent leaders and editorial writers moan and groan. But 
I think apathy is understandable and, in most cases, war- 
ranted. With some major exceptions, the American col- 
lege student is not being pushed to his full capacity. He 
is neither given enough work to do, nor is the work suffi- 
ciently challenging for him to want to do it. In far too 
many instances, his intellectual assignment is in Tead’s 
words, “chatty, trivial, and inconsequential.” 

What should concern us the most is the long-range 
effect of this situation. I’ve seen far too many college 
graduates who, as a result of their collegiate experience, 
fall into the unfortunate habit of thinking that they can 
“soof off” for eight hours and then spend thirty minutes 
of labor that will pull them out of the fire. And why not? 


continued on next page 
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This was the pattern of their college days. It served them 
well then. They “got through.” 

Of course education should not be limited to the intel- 
lectual elite. On the contrary, with a little effort we could 
have a much larger elite just by pushing instead of pam- 
pering. An oft-quoted goal of education is to develop 
youth to their fullest capacities. On many campuses, it 
remains a pretty quotation. 


He holds ideas at a safe distance 


Perhaps now is the time to attempt to summarize that 
interesting person who inhabits the American college 
campus. He is said to be a member of “the silent genera- 
tion.” With this, I’m inclined to agree. He is not glib; he 
is not attracted by and ready to repeat the catch phrases 
that have characterized some of his predecessors. No, 
according to my observation, today’s student appears to 
be more thoughtful, more mature—and more lost. In- 
stead of jumping at ideas, he holds them at a safe dis- 
tance in order to examine them more thoroughly. But 
often he holds them there so long that they seldom be- 
come a part of him. 

David Riesman says that the student is afraid to buy, 
afraid that he may be sold something he really doesn’t 
believe. And so what happens? His education is kept at 
a safe distance and never really penetrates. Ideas are 
transmitted from the mind of the teacher to the mind 
of the student—but in the transmission they seldom take 
fire. And when this happens, there is no genuine and 
lasting education taking place. 

As a result, “the silent generation” is, at the same 
time, a deeply searching generation. It wants to touch 
fire but it’s afraid to be burned. This accounts in part 
for its being lost. 

The present-day student is willing to be honest, want- 
ing to be thoughtful. He is not anxious to pass quick 
judgments. He hungers for the kind of internal inventory 
that will give meaning to his living, but his hunger is 
seldom satisfied. When he tries to take that inventory, 
he is continually frustrated by the content of and the 
approach to the courses in which he should be able to 
find it best. 


He takes his bearings from his peers 


Since he does not find the convictions that he seeks 
so eagerly, in default he falls back upon his own genera- 
tion, his peers. He takes his bearings from the group 
most familiar to him. Let me attempt an example: The 
modern student is a product of a fairly strong Puritan 
ethic still widely operative in our society. With this ethic 
he agrees in principle—emotionally, not rationally, be- 
cause he became acquainted with it emotionally. 

But, as Riesman also says, students don’t dare to be 
foolish alone, only foolish together. And to the peer 
group, virtue is not a prized possession. The pose that 
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the student must assume in order to maintain prestige 
is that of a “cool cat”—one who knows his way around, 
is too smart to be caught, but also smart enough to have 
his little fun. 

Now let me not condemn the college student unmerci- 
fully. As I’ve tried to say, the trouble with the student is 
the trouble with society. His “show me” attitude, his 
cynicism, materialism, and desire for social adjustment 
are reflections of society’s major emphases. If, then, the 
purpose of the American college is to adjust students 
to society, it is succeeding magnificently. Professor Philip 
Jacob concludes, for instance, that “if anything, the 
‘typical’ college graduate is a cultural rubber stamp for 
the social heritage rather than the instigator of new pat- 
terns of thought and new standards of conduct.” 

We like to think that the role of the college is to uplift 
society, that it struggles with society for the interests and 
the concerns of the student. If this is true, then the col- 
leges have lost the battle. To the students there is no 
challenge, and so there is no change. 

Now let’s attempt to look at some of the reasons. 
There are many, of course, and this can be only a cur- 
sory catalogue. 

A chief source of difficulty is the wide gulf between 
the aims of faculty and the goals of students. In fact, 
I’m led to believe that there is such divergence between 
student motivations and what the faculty wants that 
only a wholesale re-evaluation by both faculty and stu- 
dents will alter the picture. 


He values the degree for the degree’s sake 


Recently at the University of New Hampshire we at- 
tempted an analysis of the intellectual climate prevailing 
at the University. The results of a questionnaire in which 
80 per cent of the freshmen and seniors and 70 per cent 
of the faculty took part indicated strongly that students 
and faculty want different things from a college educa- 
tion. The students, for instance, placed vocational prep- 
aration, social growth, and “the degree for the degree’s 
sake” significantly higher in their scale of values than 
did the faculty. 

The faculty, on the other hand, ranked intellectual 
growth and informal intellectual activity significantly 
higher than did the students. A third cluster of values 
formed the meeting ground for the two groups. Here was 
the least amount of disagreement. It included self-fulfill- 
ment, self-understanding, and preparation for life. 

The close agreement between freshman and senior 
objectives suggests that as students progress through col- 
lege their goals fail to converge with the faculty. In fact, 
the longer students stay in college, the more diffuse and 
inconsistent becomes their impression of faculty goals. 
Obviously there is a lack of unity on the college campus. 
With a lack of unity there can be no community of 
either ideas or people. 

continued on page 24 


Call for the observance of 


Universal Day of Prayer for students 


February 21, 1960 


“Men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” 


ONCE A YEAR for many years, the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation has asked both its own members and the 
entire Christian community throughout the world to join 
in special prayers for students. This annual event might 
become another of those “vain repetitions” about which 
our Lord warned the church of his own day. Christian 
intercession demands both an effort of attention and an 
honesty of intention. 

Our prayers reveal both the things we most want and 
the degree to which we trust God to provide them. When 
we cease praying for our neighbor, either we have ceased 
caring about him or we have put our trust somewhere 
else than in God. Those who care about students, then, 
ought always to pray for them, and not become weary or 
lose heart. 

Students need our prayer as never before. In every 
country they are at the center of intellectual turmoil and 
social revolution. In Asia, Africa, and in other places the 
universities assume a new importance in the building of 
new nations—and many of these post-secondary institu- 
tions are very new themselves. 


Pray for the professors and administrators of such 
schools, who bear very heavy burdens of responsibility 
both for the building up of an indigenous community 
of learning and for the training of ill-prepared stu- 
dents to become mature and reliable leaders of society, 
in a hurry! 


Pray for the students themselves in every part of the 
world. They are more numerous than ever. Enroll- 
ment continues to increase more rapidly than the pro- 
vision of buildings, libraries, and qualified teachers. 


Luke 18:1 


Students today live in an atmosphere of exaggerated 
competition both for educational opportunity and for 
jobs when they graduate. What is the spiritual effect 
of such conditions? 


Pray for those students who have physical needs, who 
suffer ill health, poverty, anxiety, and discouragement; 
and for refugee students, some of whom are to be 
found in almost every country, cut off from friends 
and family, with nothing to foresee but uncertainty 
and exile. 


Pray for those Christian students who have become 
alienated from faith and for the many more who are 
unable to decide to commit themselves to anything. 
Pray for those who have little possibility of confronta- 
tion with the Gospel because of their non-Christian 
environment. 


Above all, pray for those fellowships of Christian stu- 
dents, professors, and university pastors in nearly 
seventy countries who are members of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. This year and for sev- 
eral years to come these SCM’s will focus their atten- 
tion on the meaning of the Life and Mission of the 
Church for our generation. Students and their leaders 
are now engaged in preparatory work for an interna- 
tional WSCF conference on the Life and Mission of 
the Church to take place in Strasbourg next July. Pray 
for God’s blessing on this work, that with clearer 
vision of his purpose for the world through his Church, 
new vitality and sense of direction may come to all 
the SCM’s, and to each student a new awareness of 
his calling in Christ Jesus. 
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Issue of the month 


The farm surplus problem 


Farm surpluses and foreign policy 


The issue facing the American people and their gov- 
ernment is not whether to have a surplus commodity 
disposal program. The issue is what the purposes and 
magnitude of the disposal program should be. 

If we conceive the American farm surplus to be a 
valuable instrument in support of our long-term policy of 
foreign economic assistance, we should put our crops to 
the greatest possible use to that end. If we view the sur- 
plus as unfortunate—a costly and wasteful use of pro- 
ductive power—we will wish to end the disposal pro- 
gram as soon as we find an acceptable way of cutting 
production to levels that can be absorbed in the home 
market and by normal foreign commercial sales. The 
present disposal program under Public Law 480 is, of 
course, a kind of compromise of these two positions. 


Our burgeoning stores of surplus agricultural com- 
modities play a major supporting role in the great drama 
of national development in the economically less-devel- 
oped parts of the world. They do this in two ways: 


FIRST, the food itself feeds millions, saving some from 
starvation, and giving others enough energy to earn a full 
day’s pay. Under Public Law 480 (Title I) the U.S. sells 
surplus farm commodities to needy countries at world 
market prices in return for their local currency instead of 
scarce dollars. We do this only when we determine that 
the sale will not undercut the normal markets of other 
exporting countries, and when it appears the purchasing 
country would not have bought the commodities from us 
with dollars. Titles If and III of the law provide food do- 
nations in case of flood and famine disasters, or for free 
distribution overseas by authorized voluntary relief agen- 
cies like Church World Service. 


The figures for fiscal year 1959 show that these pro- 
grams together accounted for more than $1 billion of 
exports, or more than 25 per cent of our total farm ex- 
ports for the year. 


SECOND, most of the foreign currencies generated from 
the sale of the surplus commodities to the governments 
of the less-developed countries are loaned or granted 
back to them for economic and military development 
programs. The world total for loans of U.S. owned for- 
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eign currencies to the local governments for development 
purposes only is almost $1.8 billion. These funds can be 
used to pay for development costs such as land, labor, 
and any materials that don’t involve foreign purchases. 


This year Congress voted to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act (PL 480) for 
two more years, providing $1.5 billion a year for foreign 
currency sales, $300 million for commodity donations, and 
authorizing the President to make up to 10-year contracts 
with foreign governments to supply surplus commodities 
on a long term dollar loan basis. 

Many members of Congress, however, sponsored bills 
that would have expanded it into a “food for peace act,” 
authorized larger sums of money, permitted grants of 
commodities to establish national food reserves and for 
use in economic development projects. Some wanted to 
authorize the setting up of bi-national non-profit founda- 
tions in friendly countries to foster and promote research 
education, health and public welfare using the local cur- 
rency funds generated under PL 480. Still others would 
have made commodities available to the UN Special 
Projects Funds for use in its economic development work. 


ARTHUR H. DARKEN 
Analyst in U.S. Foreign Policy 
Library of Congress 


WHAT TO DO. Write your Congressmen and see ‘what 
solutions they propose to the farm problem. Learn how 
they voted on the “food for peace” bills. 


READ ALSO. “What Is Happening to the Farmer?” Social 
Action magazine, February 1959. 


THINK IT OVER. Examine what is happening to farmers 
in your area and see how the answers suggested in this 
article would help. What solutions are organizations like 
the National Farmers Union, the Grange, and the Farm 
Bureau offering? See where their positions on the farm 
problem differ. Think of the meaning of justice for the 
farm community in the context of justice for the en- 
tire national community and what it means to say at 
this point, “We are members one of another.” 
THE EDITOR 


Farm surpluses and the domestic economy 


Is the farm problem real? Are farm people really a 
disadvantaged group? Does the problem create a heavy 
burden of responsibility for all of society? Or is the prob- 
lem something created and nurtured by politicians as a 
vote-getting device? 

The $9 billion in government-held surplus is only an 
outward manifestation of a more deep-rooted problem— 
the farm income problem. Incomes in agriculture have 
not been on a par with incomes in the non-farm sectors 
for many years. The disparity would be even worse ex- 
cept for government’s large-scale loan, storage, and price- 
support programs in agriculture. 

Basically this problem stems from: (a) the rapid rate 
of technological advance in agriculture relative to the rate 
of expansion in the demand for the farmer’s products; 
(b) the inelasticity of demand for farm products, and 
(c) the inability of agriculture to adjust the use of its 
resources to changing economic conditions. 

Because rising real incomes have only a slight effect on 
over-all food consumption in the United States, expansion 
in the demand for the farmer’s products is tied almost 
solely to population growth. In the 1950's, agricultural 
output has shown a persistent tendency to increase more 
rapidly than population has increased. Combine this with 
an extremely inelastic demand, and we run into real 
trouble. A little too much in the way of output each year 
pushes farm prices down disastrously and holds them 
there. 


Why do people continue to farm and apply new tech- 
nologies in the face of depressed incomes? This is the 
heart of the farm problem. The complex answer to the 
first part of the question can only be sketched here. The 
inertia of farmers in making adjustments results from 
their large capital investments in farm implements and 
land, the close tie of the family to the source of employ- 
ment, and lack of non-farm job opportunities in the com- 
munity. Agriculture is a way of life as well as a way of 
business, and most people cannot readily change their 
way of life. 

So long as the farmer stays on the land, however, the 
incentive to reduce costs through the adoption of new 
technologies is intense. The competition is so fierce that 
he must adopt new techniques, expand output, and in- 
crease his efficiency just to hold even. But the more rap- 
idly he and his neighbors become mechanized, the greater 
the increase in total output, and the more rapidly in turn 
he must modernize to keep his income from falling 
behind. 


What justification is there for group action as opposed 
to letting the free market take its course? The free mar- 
ket would eventually force adjustment, but in so doing 


it would exact its toll in severely depressed farm incomes 
over an untold number of years. 


What is society's interest in the problem? 


FIRST, agriculture alone is not responsible for excess 
productive capacity. Society has sponsored much of the 
research leading to more efficient production techniques 
through the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
and the state experimental stations. And it has promoted 
the adoption of the new techniques through a most effec- 
tive education program. Recently private organizations 
such as feed companies, farm chemical manufacturers, 
and farm machinery manufacturers have become an im- 
portant force promoting the technological revolution in 
agriculture. 


SECOND, society has benefited greatly from this tech- 
nological revolution in agriculture through lower priced 
and higher quality foods. 


THIRD, society is interested in a continued abundant 
food supply. And this might not be forthcoming over the 
years were agriculture forced through the “free market 
wringer.” 

If one accepts the premise that a free market policy 
would be bad for both agriculture and society, what form 
of group action might be pursued? 


Controlling and using our plenty 


First, any such action must recognize the imperative 
need for supply adjustment in agriculture. The excess 
production problem is not temporary, it is long-run and 
it will not go away by hoping or wishing. Nor is it a case 
of one or two commodities being in surplus supply; the 
entire agricultural plant possesses too great a capacity 
for production. 

One phase of the program, therefore, must aim at con- 
trolling output. This may need to take the form of strict 
market quotas applied commodity by commodity 
throughout agriculture. A greatly expanded conservation 
reserve is another control proposal that has merit. Cer- 
tainly the quasi-controls of past programs lacked the 
capacity to effect any major adjustment in total agricul- 
tural output. However, the type and extent of controls 
required to bring supply into balance with domestic de- 
mand under current conditions would probably be more 
restrictive than most Americans would want to accept. 
More important, the excess productive capacity of Ameri- 
can agriculture can be employed as an effective tool in 
domestic and foreign policy. 


WILLARD W. COCHRANE 
ELMER W. LEARN 
Institute of Agriculture 
University of Minnesota 
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“So long as young men and women 
face issues and forge vocations, 
there should always be room in the 
pocket and time on the schedule for 


REFLECTION BOOKS” 
. that’s what The Christian Cen- 
tury says about these paperback, 
128 page, 50¢ (12 for $5), guides to 
major aspects of the Christian faith 
and Christian living. 
Catch up with REFLECTION 











BOOKS now—for yourself, your 
cabinet, your members. Here are 
the 36 titles now available... the 


six, new, just published titles are 

starred: 

“DIFFERENCE IN BEING A CHRISTIAN, THE, by Stephen 

C. — virtues that make the Christian char- 

acter 

“POEMS TO CHANGE LIVES, Ed. by Stanton Coblentz 

—From Old Testament to 20th century, for devotions. 

“PRESENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, by L. 

Harold DeWolf—Pro and con introduction to basic 

theological issues. 

“REFORMATION AND PROTESTANTISM TODAY, by Clyde 

L. Manschreck—Continuing struggle with problems 

faced by reformers. 

“WHAT BAPTISM MEANS, by John W. Meister—its 

Biblical base, its significance. 

“WHERE OUR BIBLE CAME FROM, by J. Carter Swaim 

—How the books were written and came to be the 

canon. 

The 30 other REFLECTION BOOKS 

BASIC CHRISTIAN WRITING, Ed. by Stanley |. Stuber 

= BIBLE WHEN YOU NEED IT MOST, by T. Otto 
all 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY JOB, by Alexander Miller 

— WE GOT THEM, by Stanley |. 
tuber 

THE EXISTENTIALIST POSTURE, by Roger L. Shinn 

FORTY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON RELIGION, by 
Jack Finegan 

GOD AND THE DAY'S WORK, by Robert L. Calhoun 

LIFE IS COMMITMENT, by J. H. Oldham 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN POETRY, Ed. by Hazel Davis 


Clark 
MIRACLES: A PRELIMINARY STUDY, by C. S. Lewis 
MIXING RELIGION AND POLITICS, by William Muehi 
MODERN MAN LOOKS AT THE BIBLE, by William Neil 
— READER’S GUIDE TO JOHN, by William Ham- 


wonEmN READER'S GUIDE TO MARK, by William Ham- 


MODERN READER'S GUIDE TO MATTHEW AND LUKE, 
by William Hamilton 
THE PROMISE OF PRAYER, by John L. Casteel 
RELIGION AND HEALTH, Ed. by Simon Doniger 
RELIGIOUS LIVING, by Georgia Harkness 
ROMANCE IN CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE, by W. Clark Ellzey 
SEX AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, by Seward Hiltner 
A SHORT PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS, by James Hast- 
ings Nichols 
TEN MAKERS in ~~ or PROTESTANT THOUGHT, Ed. 
by George L. Hunt 
UNFOLDING DRAMA OF THE BIBLE, by Bernard W. 
Anderson 
WHAT ARCHAEOLOGY SAYS ABOUT THE BIBLE, by Al- 
bert N. Williams 
WHAT CHRISTIANITY SAYS ABOUT SEX, LOVE AND 
MARRIAGE, by Roland H. Bainton 
WHAT DIVIDES PROTESTANTS TODAY, by Hugh T. Kerr 
WHAT PSYCHOLOGY SAYS ABOUT RELIGION, by Wayne 
E. Oates 
WHAT THE CHRISTIAN HOPES FOR IN SOCIETY, Ed. by 
Wayne H. Cowan 
woRDS TO CHANGE LIVES, by 58 leading clergymen 
THE WORLD CRISIS AND THE AMERICAN RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY, by Reinhold Niebuhr ; 
A sample set of all 36 titles for 
your SCM library, only $15. Any 
12 copies—for your discussions, 
study, retreats—only $5. From 


your regular bookstore or from 


ASSOCIATION wen? | 


291 Broadway, New York City 7 





A book reviews 


RECENT BOOKS AND STUDIES con- 
cerned with Higher Education and 
the College Student. 


Value Convictions and Higher Edu- 
cation. By John E. Smith, Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation 1958, 36 
PP: 


THIS EXCELLENT little pamphlet takes off 
from the Jacob’s study (Changing Values 
in College, Harper & Bros.) in an attempt 
to discover what is meant by “values.” 
What is presupposed by them, and what 
is the function of “value” in becoming a 
whole “self” or an educated person? The 
author does not attempt to answer the 
question of faith—namely what is the 
source of value—and one is left with the 
feeling that moral and spiritual values are 
to be pursued or perceived primarily in 
cultural or humanistic terms. Could this 
be one of the major reasons for the cul- 
tural confusion revealed in the Jacob 
study? 


The College Influence on Student 
Character. By Edward D. Eddy, Jr. 
American Council on Education, 
1959. 


HERE IS A BOOK for student cabinets, ad- 
visory boards, and faculty study groups 
to read and ponder. The data on which 
it is based was gathered by Dr. Eddy, 
vice-president of the University of New 
Hampshire, and a research team who vis- 
ited, over a period of a year, twenty very 
diverse American colleges and universities. 
They were seeking to discover some of 
the basic ingredients of the college ex- 
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perience that can prepare men and women 
of character and leadership ability to as- 
sume the responsible decision-making 
roles that our society so desperately needs. 
Six elements emerged from the study as 
of major importance: the level of expect- 
ancy, the effect of environment, the con- 
cept of teaching, the organization of the 
curriculum, the degree of student respon- 
sibility, and the opportunity for religious 
understanding and practice. The team con- 
cluded that excellence of character is in- 
extricably interwoven with intellectual ex- 
cellence, and that excellence in character 
in the educated man depends upon a 
more searching, more challenging, more 
strenuous collegiate experience in totality. 

Major difficulties in the way of re- 
ligious understanding were found to in- 
clude the confusion in students’ minds be- 
tween religion and humanitarianism, and 
the desire to intellectualize religion—thus 
keeping it at a safe distance. Yet, para- 
doxically, “vitality and relevancy are es- 
sential if religion is to elicit continuing 
student interest.” Students will not re- 
spond to empty moralizing. 

Dr. Eddy’s book suggests many fruitful 
lines for further study and by implication 
puts a high premium on the necessity for 
a “more searching, more challenging, 
more strenuous” quality of study, worship, 
and action by “Y’s,” SCA’s, and denomi- 
national groups that hope to be relevant 
to the life of the university. 


The Idea of a College. By Elton True- 
blood, Harper & Bros. 1959. 


DR. TRUEBLOOD writes persuasively of the 
ideal college, as seen primarily from the 
perspective of the small, liberal arts col- 
lege with a Christian orientation. He has 
many good things to say about the con- 
tent of education, the climate of educa- 
tion—faculty, students, and administra- 
tion. The book’s most serious limitation is 
its failure to take seriously enough the 
radical changes taking place in the Amer- 
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ican college scene and the changing moti- 
vations of students. To attribute the pres- 
ent emphasis on grades to immaturity, for 
example, is to beg the question. The Amer- 
ican college in relation to American cul- 
ture and technology would seem to have 
a more dynamic relationship than Dr. 
Trueblood suggests—and it is a relation- 
ship for good or ill that must be reck- 
oned with if the college is to provide 
leadership for this age. 


They Come for the Best of Reasons. 
By Max Wise, American Council 
on Education, 1958. 


DR. WISE’S REPORT summarizes a recent 
study by the American Council on Educa- 
tion indicating some major changes in 
the American college student body— 
changes that, while not yet apparent on 
all campuses, have been evident to many 
thoughtful observers. Among the most 
interesting findings: on the average, stu- 
dents are older, more of them are married 
(as high as 20 per cent of men students 
in some places), scholastic averages are 
higher, students come from a much broad- 
er cross-section of economic, social, and 
religious backgrounds. Students look upon 
college primarily as a prerequisite for vo- 
cational advancement. They look forward 
to job security, a home in the suburbs, 
family life, and a modicum of community 
participation. They are impatient with 
many of the classical goals of education, 
with traditional extracurricular organiza- 
tions, and they have a deep yearning for 
meaningfulness in an often meaningless 
world. They have no great desire to 
espouse causes—their goals are modest 
and personal. 

One of the puzzling questions left with 
the reader is: Who is out of step—the stu- 
dents or those faculty who think that edu- 
cation should raise the ultimate question 
of man’s existence? One is left with the 
feeling that the university is behind the 
times, and that it should adjust its expec- 
tations to the largely utilitarian goals that 
our society seems to set. Is the university 
a molder of culture, or a reflector of cul- 
ture? Which ought it to be? These ques- 
tions require more definitive answers than 
this publication sets forth. 


Spotlight on the College Student. 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1959. 


AN EXTREMELY INTERESTING REPORT of a 
seminar discussion by Philip Jacob, David 
Riesman, Clark Kerr, James R. Killian 
Jr. and others in which these educators 
and social scientists further analyze the 
contemporary student and speculate on 
emerging new roles for higher education. 
It raises some penetrating questions, pro- 


vides, some sobering data, and gives rather 
inconclusive answers about the future. 


Studying the Effects of College Edu- 
cation. By Allen H. Barton, Ed- 
ward W. Hazen Foundation, 1959. 


A METHODOLOGICAL STUDY by a member of 
the Bureau of Applied Research at Colum- 
bia University, this is a critique of the 
Jacob study based on the examination of 
the original source materials used by Dr. 
Jacob. It raises many important questions 
about how values and attitudes can be 
changed—or how accurately they can be 
measured. The social scientist, in helping 
us to see how complex is the influence 
that our culture has upon us, and the 
equally complex nature of the response 
we make to that culture, is challenging us 
to much greater clarity as to our task as 
a Christian community, and to repentance 
for our glibness and easy answers to ulti- 
mate questions. 
JEAN M. WHITTET 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER. By Perry 
LeFevre, Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, 1958, 176 pp., $2.75. 


THIS BOOK is concerned with two basic 
questions: “What are the Christian teach- 
er’s concerns in higher education?” and 
“What difference does it make in an indi- 
vidual’s teaching if he takes both his teach- 
ing and his Christian faith seriously?” It 
is Dr. LeFevre’s contention that the Chris- 
tian teacher is not a propagandist nor an 
apologist for the Christian faith. “Rather, 
as a Christian, he will seek to demon- 
strate the meaning of the gospel in rela- 
tion to all that he does: in what he is as 
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a person, in the way in which he handles 
his subject matter, in the way in which he 
relates to students, in his own self-under- 
standing.” In other words, the distinguish- 
ing mark of the Christian teacher is his 
sense of calling. He is called to be a 
Christian and to exercise that calling with- 
in a particular profession. 

The chapters entitled “The Christian 
Teacher and the Humanities,” “The Chris- 
tian Teacher and the Natural Sciences,” 
and “The Christian Teacher and the Social 
Sciences” remind the reader of the excel- 
lent work done in the Hazen Foundation 
series of pamphlets on Religious Perspec- 
tives of College Teaching. In these chap- 
ters, Dr. LeFevre deals effectively with the 
oft repeated claim of objectivity. 

It is in the chapters that deal with the 
Christian teacher and educational methods 
that I have found the book most stimu- 
lating. Here, a perspective that is fresh 
and challenging is developed with clarity. 

This is a book primarily for teachers. 
It is a provocative book with excellent 
material for use in Faculty Christian Fel- 
lowship discussions. It is a must for Stu- 
dent Christian Workers who enter into 
conversations with faculty groups. I rec- 
ommend it to our staff, advisers and fac- 
ulty members with genuine enthusiasm. 


HAROLD W. COLVIN 
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This seeking generation 


continued 


It appears to me that in too many instances faculty 
members are operating under assumptions that were 
valid perhaps fifty years ago but have been altered dras- 
tically by the impact of social change. For one thing, 
faculty members appear too ready to cast students in the 
image of themselves. Because their particular field fas- 
cinates them, they cannot conceive that it may not hold 
equal fascination for the student. Because they sought 
the life of the scholar, they are unable to fathom the 
more vocationally driven collegian. 

To this is added the deep impact of relativistic thought 
on the academic world. We had had so much emphasis 
upon the open mind, the free thinker, that the pendulum 
has swung to a position almost as dangerous in its lack 
of responsibility as extreme absolutism is in its constric- 
tion. The open mind can sometimes be also the vacant 
mind. 

A politician in the "56 Congressional campaign was 
said to have pronounced, “I promise myself to continue 
to do what is right. I am going to live up to that promise 
—unless I am convinced that there is some reason for 
making a change.” 

So what goes, goes. 

The effect of relativism is never more apparent than 
in its impact on morality. Our great-grandparents be- 
lieved in a God-centered system of self-discipline. Over 
the years concepts changed. God was dropped out, and 
internal controls bowed to external taboos. The present- 
day college student cannot understand the vestiges of a 
moral system, diluted by three generations of growing 
disbelief, and now centered on a forced taboo. His moral- 
ity, instead, is relative—what the group will accept or, 
at the worst, tolerate. 

This is not to say that religion holds no fascination 


for students. Indeed today’s student is ready and often 
eager to explore the possibilities of religion. While he 
is wrapped in his own tiny world, he still looks with 
interest upon the opportunity of becoming a vital and 
active evidence of the doctrines he appears to avoid. He 
will not, however, respond to empty moralizing. He will 
not commit himself until he has found what he considers 
adequate grounds for commitment. Almost every other 
realm of man’s searching and questioning is treated with 
respect, integrity, and discipline. The student seeks no 
more than this in appraising man’s relationship to God. 
And he resists the sentimentality and “pious piffle” of or- 
ganized religion. 

In conclusion, I should add that the college effort is 
by no means hopeless. There are many, many potential- 
ities. Lots of good work is being done but there is still 
more to do. How can the job be tackled? 

We can begin by capitalizing on, rather than merely 
condemning, the peer influence. Most faculty-student 
relations that attempt to counteract the peer influence 
are pleasant social interruptions in the educational sched- 
ule. We need to recognize in the college community what 
Edmund Sinnott calls the “contagion of intimacy.” Stu- 
dents are bound to soak in that which surrounds them. 
Therefore, let’s really make it the best, not the ignored. 
To do this requires more than faculty leadership. It 
takes an equal amount of student initiative and student 
leadership—and it can be done in the large university as 
well as the small college. 

Most of our student-initiated activity fails because 
students ignore the basic question: Why? If every activ- 
ity, every program, every event were subject to that kind 
of scrutiny, we might find the courage to do away with 
much of the trivial. 

The difficulty in education is purely and simply human 
failure, not the system or the method. And the student 
is as much to blame as any other. He is equally respon- 
sible for the many improvements that can be made. 





Captured in Law with 
life chained so close 
yet Promethian fired 
after experienced Petros 


In faith one is free 

to covet and know life 
but who now am I 

both structured; and free 
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Once imaged by persons 
now peopled past 

pasts presents making 
paly dicot-o-me 


From world to world I 
move consciously 

from image to image 
bland mendacity 


How long oh God! 

Will life never let me Be 

or can life give 

what alone comes from Thee 


But hell, it hurts 
to wonder profound 
So UP MASKS, PREPARE 


to wander. ... 


MATT TROILUS 
Boston University School of Theology 








